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The modern gin shop may be considered 
the most fruitful source this country pos- 
sesses of the moral destitution of the lower 
orders of our brethren, It is said they are 
not so well supported as they were wont to 
be; if such be the fact, we regard it as one 
of the surest signs of the intellectual improve- 
ment of the age. But that they are support- 
ed to a very great extent is certain; nothing 
but a most extensive patronage could main- 
tain the magnificence that characterises these 
Bacchanalian temples,or enable the proprie- 
tor to keep a country house, with equipages 
and servants, as many have done, and num- 
bers stilldo. Is not the man who amasses 
wealth by such a trade, heaping up for the 
future harrowing thoughts and bitter recol- 
lections ?—for can he look with inward sa- 
tisfaction on his heaped-up gold, when he 
knows that it bas been gained by promoting 
that worst of all vices, drunkenness—the 
fosterer of disease, insanity, and death—and 
too often the parent of robbery and murder. 

Of all vices this is the most brutal and 
degrading, for it is the on ly one that reduces 
a man to the level of the beast, or ought we 





not to say below it~for a drunken man is 
of no earthly use; now such cannot be said 
of the four-footed animal. All other vices, 
bad as they are, still require a certain exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties, and some 
developement of mind; for these we may 
feel abhorrence, but we cannot feel disgust ; 
for example, in Jago, we acknowledge the 
power of his intellect and learning of the 
world, and at the same time are horror- 
stricken at his villany. It is his “ learned 
spirit of human dealings” that prevents our 
feeling disgust—that only is felt whena 
man deprives himself, by his vices, of the 
power of using his reason or his mind. 
These resorts at evening are at the best 
revolting sights; from this time until mid- 
night they are thronged with a squalid crew 
of both sexes, intent on one object—the sa- 
crifice of themselves to this modern Jug- 
gernaut. As we have a few minutes to 
spare let us glance at a few of the visitors, 
That old feeble man, with a scar on his 
forehead, and a basket of matches slung by 
his side, has but just left the hospital ; for 
six weeks his life was despaired of, constant 
intoxication brought on delirium tremens ; 
but he despises the warning, and seeks the 
fellowship of his old enemy again, in a few 
weeks more he will keep company with 
Death. That young girl, with the short 
hacking cough, her eye bandaged up, and 
cheeks bedaubed with rouge, is asking the 
young man next her, with the pipe in his 
mouth, to stand a glass. For the last three 
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years her life has been one of riot and de- 
bauchery ; in those few, very few years, she 
has succeeded in effacing almost every trace 
of her original nature, once so gentle, love- 
able, and pure. Her’s is the oft told tale, 
so often heard, that in the world generally 
it creates no more sensation than any com- 
mon or trivial occurrence. Seduction and 
desertion are not in the eyes of society 
crimes. Society will not cast you out if you 
practice these, at least aristocratic society 
will not ; but they will punish with all legal 
severity the unfortunate boy who may hap- 
pen to rob them of a handkerchief in the 
streets. The law, the righteous impartial 
law, puts more value on a piece of silk than 
it does on the honour and virtue of an un- 
protected girl. Legally, it is not so much 
asin for the rich man to prey upon a weak 
woman, as it is for the starving poor one to 
steal a loaf from a shop, to quote the words 
of Shakespeare,— 
“Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
With gold, and the strong lance of justice 
hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 
it.”” 

Such has been the fate of the girl; one 
false step made, one sin committed, brought 
remorse, remorse craved oblivion, to gain 
that she madly sought the poisoned cup— 
and now see her, with a form attenuated by 
disease, a mind seared and blasted by sin— 
even her very laughter sends a chill through 
you, it is hollow, forced, and wild ; it is such 
a mockery of joy. 

“Do come back, Joe, now do, that’s a 
good fellow, come!’’—those words came 
from outside the street door, They are ad- 
dressed by a miserable wife to her husband, 
but he is inexorable, and endeavours to dis- 
eugage himself from her grasp. Still she 
clings to him with desperate energy. “ I] 
will go, I tell you; dont stop me, or by — 
I'll break your 





head.” The woman, 
with tears streaming down her face, still 
entreats him to return. “Do you. hear 
what I say? let go, or I’m —— if I don’t 
make you.u—You wont! then take that.” 
And the brute, with savage desperation, 
with the little strength still left to him, 
strikes her in the face. Half-stunned she 
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relinquishes her hold, and he rushes into 
the house, 

He is a young man, not thiriy summers 
have passed over his head, yet in constitu- 
tion he is seventy. How has the accursed 
love of drink withered up his frame, the 
very blood seems dried up in his withered 
veins. How has he toiled like a slave, to 
deface the nobleness of man; a wan and 
shadowlike thing, he stalks amidst his fel- 
low men so worn out, that joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, night and day, seem almost 
alike to him; the love of drink, like the 
hot simoom of the deserts, has blasted every 
budding virtue, every kindly emotion; and 
what remains is one dark dreary blank, 

And thus, day by day—hour by hour— 
has he swallowed the poison that will in a 
short time sink him to the dust. 

Strange, unaccountable, fearful infatua- 
tion—that prompts a man to rush into the 
embrace of that fell destroyer, who does his 
work slowly but surely—that drives alike 
from the palace and the cottage all peace 
and comfort, and substitutes for happiness, 
discord, and enmity. 

But let us return to the unfortunate object 
before us. Mark how his sunken, vacant 
eye, glistens with a ghastly light, as he ap- 
proaches the showy decorated bar, ‘The 
liquor is supplied him, his feverish shaking 
hand elutches the glass, his parched lips 
open in anticipation of the draught, and 
his eyes gleam and dilate as they look upon 
the clear pale fluid that sparkles within its 
chrystal confines. He endeavours to raise 
the glass, but his hand trembles so that 
he is obliged to set it down again—the little 
strength he possessed he has expended in 
his struggle with his wife, he requires time 
to regain it. In a few moments he again 
attempts the task, and successfully, hastily 
he tosses the liquid down his burning throaf, 
staggers from the bar, and sets down upon 
an empty cask that happens to be standing 
by. Do but observe him now; see how his 
countenance relapses into its old haggard 
and unmeaning expression--how his eye 
fixes itself into an unmeaning idiotic stare, 
excepting when some one of his dissolute 
acquaintance accost him, then something 
between a leer and a smile flits across, 
making the man appear even more repul- 
sive and sickening. His wardrobe is scanty 
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in the extreme, garment by garment has 
been pawned to satisfy his unholy cravings, 
no coat covers his torn and soiled shirt, his 
bones seem ready to burst through his dry 
and yellow skin, that looks like parchment; 
so fearful is he to behold, that was it not for 
his short and convulsive breathing, you 
would think him a galvanised corpse 

The vulgar many see daily, hourly, a 
spectacle like this, and pass it by as a com- 
mon and ordinary thing, having nothing 








very shocking or extraordinary about it, yet 
they would feel horror-stricken if asked to 
look upon a body laid out in death ; all this 
is the mere affectation of real feeling. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRAMA. 
ae 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

Its season may now be said to have regu- 
larly commenced; and with it, that of the 
great world in general; for, although no 
exertion has hitherto been spared by the 
very spirited lessee to render the before- 
Easter period worthy of the highest support, 
and names were to be found in the bills at 
the very commencement of the campaigne 
which a few seasons back, and under other 
directions, we should never have dreamt of 
looking for, yet the advent of the old favor- 
ites is popularly regarded as the burst of 
spring that is to awaken the hybernating 
world of fashion from its torpidity. The ex- 
cellence of Grisi’s Norma is as well known 
as universally acknowledged. Her almost 
divine inspiration in the first scene, her 
subsequent rage at the discovery of her hus- 
band’s infidelity, and the deeply affecting 
pathos towards the close of the opera, are 
marvellous pourtrayals, She has come back 
to us without having lost one trace of her 
beauty; and her voice is in magnificent 
order. We have rarely heard her sing with 
such effect as on the present occasion, an 
opinion in which we were borne out by the 
loud and unanimous plaudits from all parts 
of the house—the stalls especially. The 
trio at the end of the first act was piomptly 
encored, and her heart-rending appeals to 
Oroveso, after the charming “ Qual cor Tra- 
disti,” elicited the most genuine approbation. 
Moriani sustained the part of Pollione for the 
first time, and his performance of it was 











faultless. It was not a character, however, 
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of which the greatest singer can make 
much. Lablache was, of course, the Oroveso, 
and his mighty voice was heard as usual 
towering both above orchestra and chorus. 
Mademoiselle Rosetti sang the music of 
Adalgisa with care and precision. She was 
evidently nervous in the first scene; but 
that speedily disappeared, and she evinced 
powers of vocalisation which will render her 
a valuable acquisition to the establishment. 
In several of the concerted pieces she was 
warmly applauded, apart from the others. 
At the conclusion of the opera, Grisi and 
Moriani were called before the curtain to 
receive the congratulations of the audience. 


Between the acts of the opera, and during” 


the ballet, the little Viennese dancers ap- 
peared, and the effect produced by their 
advancing in one line from the back of the 
stage to the front, with their little healthy 
faces and rose-coloured satin frocks, was 
charming. Every one of their pases was 
executed with singular precision, and in 
many of their combinations there was a great 
deal of novelty of arrangement. They trip- 
ped about with childishness, as if it was a 
treat to themselves to do so; there was not 
the least appearance of forced drilling or 
precocious study. You might imagine that 
they were all playing together, ¢ nd that their 
performance was the poetry of “Oranges and 
Lemons,” or thread-my-Needle.” We shall 
be mistaken if they do not create the same 
sensation here as they did at the Academie 
Royale. 
DRURY-LANE, 


We had great pleasure in witnessing the 
production at this theatre of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” an opera full of dramatic 
effects and beautiful music; and we must 
in justice to the management state, that the 
opera was most efficiently represented. The 
part of Edgar was sustained by M. Duprez, 
who gave a most pathetic and soul-stirring 
reading of the character; his dying scene 
especially, where his voice was faltering in 
its notes, and breathing forth unceasing af- 
fection for the unhappy Lucia, Another 
grand point in his acting, and which elec. 
trified the house into an intense pitch of en- 
thusiasm, was the scene at the close of the 
second act; his strong emotion on finding 
that Lucia had signed the contract, The 
fire and energy which he threw into the wi- 
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thering expression of scorn when he up- 
braids her for her infidelity, were master- 
pieces of acting, such as we have never wit- 
nessed in any singer on the stage. 

The character of the music is not perhaps 
calculated to display Monsieur Duprez’s 
broad and vigorous style to the best advan- 
tage, but in the “ Fra Poco,” his intensely 
pathetic bursts, and the variety of the ex- 
pression he infused into the melody, bespoke 
an artist of genius; and the curtain de- 
scended to a burst of applause, which was 
renewed when the distinguished foreigner 
was summoned before the curtain. 

Madame Eugenia Garcia, so long a favo- 
rite at the Princess’s, has been engaged to 
assist Mons. Duprez, and she sung and acted 
with her wonted ability. Mr. Burdini gave 
great satisfaction in the part of Colonel Ash- 
ton, and the chorusses were given with zest 
and spirit. Altogether, we have not wit- 
nessed this season so successful a hit; the 
opera appeared to give unmixed satisfaction 
to one of the most crowded houses of the 
season. Mons. Duprez’ engagement will 
prove a source of profit to the inanagement. 


ADELPHI. 


The “Green Bushes,” * St. George and 
the Dragon,” and the farce of ‘* Mother and 
Child are doing well,” continue to be the 
staple attraction at this theatre. And 
whilst the houses remain in the same crowd- 
ed state, no change appears necessary. The 
** Green Bushes” ' will doubtless run to the 
full extent of the season. It certainly is a 
most interesting and well constructed dra- 
ma, containing three distinct original fe- 
male characters, each one assuming a pro- 
minent position, and offering individually 
a scope for acting of the highest order of 
merit. Madame Celeste’s Miami may safely 
be considered a masterpiece of impersona- 
tion ;—it is picturesque, truthful to nature 
full of tenderness and wayward affection. 
The Indian costume exhibits her handsome 
figure to the fullest advantage. There is, 
besides, an earnestness of manner, and a 
total abandonment of the actress for the 
woman she has to represent, that a most 
perfect idealisation of the character is se- 
cured, winning the sympathies of the audi- 
ence in tears. Would that we could speak 
well of Wright in this drama. He has of 
late exhibited a tendency to vulgarity, which 














He should re- 
member that there are boxes as well as gal- 
leries, and that the whole of his vis comica 


detracts from his merits, 


should not be thrown away upon the gods, 
causing the many to laugh, but the judi- 
cious togrieve. Paul Bedford, who assists 
him in the comic business of the scene, does 
not overload the text with a mass of ab- 
surdity, but allows the author to speak for 
himself; and every one knows that Buck- 
stone has enough fun in him to create 
laughter. With the exception lof these 
comic scenes, which are protracted to a 
length all but unbearable, the “ Green 
Bushes” is a beautiful drama, and well 
worth the great patronage which it has hi- 
therto received. 


VICTORIA. 


On Tuesday Miss Vincent took her bene- 
fit; the performance commenced with the 
interesting drama of “ Woman’s Love,” in 
which Messrs. E. F. Saville, Seaman, &c. 
lent their aid, The piece was very well put 
upon the stage, and the acting in every re- 
spect very powerfully pourtrayed. The next 
piece was “ Fidelio,” and bere Miss Vin- 
cent is seen to great advantage. Miss Terry 
gave imitations of Miss A. Kemble, Mrs. 
Grattan, and Mrs. Honey, in avery clever 
manner, and elicited much applause. The 
house was very full. 

LYCEUM. 

We hail the disappearance of two of the 
dullest articles of consumption the manager 
of this theatre has offered to the public 
diet, with much pleasure. Such quiet, un- 
interesting food, would never satisfy the 
cravings of a two-shilling pit, who natu- 
rally expect viands to be provided of a cha- 
racter commensurate with the bullion they 
The substitute is of a better fla- 
vour, and the amount of patronage will 


disburse. 


continue to increase while Mr. Keeley con- 
tinues on duty. Miss Villars, Mr. Vining, 
F. Mathews, and Keeley, are the parties 
to serve to table this new-made dish. The 
ingredients are two kinds of attachment, 
seasoned with old men’s shortsightedness— 
a lover’s want of clairvoyance—and a wife’s 
discouragement to an unlawful intercourse. 
All the parties acquit themselves well. “On 
Duty” deserves a place on the boards for 
some time. 

“Whittington and his Cat’ manage af- 
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fairs admirably ; many of the repartees are 
very brilliant. The only part of the repre- 
sentation we do not admire is the dance in 
the harem by Wigan and Miss Fairbrother, 
We have no fault to find with these two 
clever performers. but the dance itself is far 
from graceful. 
OLYMPIC, 

This house opened for the season on 
Tuesday. The performance was for the 
benefit of Miss Davenport. The ‘‘ Duchess 
ot Guise” was the first piece. We have 
had occasion to speak in high terms of this 
lady’s performance in this piece before ; it 
is a very clever performance. The ‘School 
for Scandal” was a sorry business—save the 
acting of Miss Davenport, as Lady Teazle, 
which really was a most creditable perform- 
ance. The after-piece was “The Warlock 
of the Glen,” in which the fair beneficer’s 
father performed the character of Andrew 
for the last time, he having now retired from 
the stage. We fear the season has not been 
a profitable one by any means. 





MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, April 20th.— Third Sunday after 
Easter. Arestes of Argos proluced 1825, 
Monpay, 21st.—Debut of Charles Kemble, 
1784. 
Tuespay, 22nd.— 


Wepnespay, 23rd.—St. George’s Day.— 
Makes a fine knight in the hands of Miss 
Woolgar. Shakespeare born 1564, died 
1616. 

Tuurspay, 24th.— First appearance in Eng- 
land of the eminent pianist Dreythock, 
1843. The “Secretary,” by James She- 
ridan Knowles, first time 1843. 

Faripay, 25th.—Princess Alice Maud Mary 
born. 

SaTuRDAY, 26th.—Re-appearance of Ma- 
dame Ronzi de Begnis, after an absence 
of several years, 1843. 
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“ NUNKEY PAYS FOR ALL.” 
An event in the life of that universal favourite 
Mr. HARLEY. 


It is now more than a quarter of acentury 
ago—’twas at that dull period when the idea 
of steam vehicles running on railroads for 
the convenience of the general travellers’ 








rapid transit, was supposed to be a mere 
chimera in the disordered brain of some 
scientific enthusiasts -—’twas at that dull 
period that a lumbering stage-coach was seen 
wending its way from the western side of 
bonny Yorkshire, towards that famous em- 
porium of swamps and whale blubber denom- 
inated in the county maps as Kingston- 
upon-Hull. Within this capacious machine 
sat a pale thin young man, “‘avec une grande 
bouche, and teeth to match.” He had been 
recently invested with the fool’s cap and 
bells, and had been doing Momus through 
the circuit of that somewhat extensive coun- 
ty of York. This young man was Harley, 
soon to become one of the principal come- 
dians on the metropolitan boards. Opposite 
to him was deposited the capacious and well 
wrapped-up body of a fat and wealthy clo- 
thier of Wakefield, who rejoiced in the 
appellation of Jeremiah Dobbs. They were 
the only inside passengers, and such an un- 
matched pair were never jostled together, 
even in a stage coach. Dobbs confessed he 
knew nothing of either Molpommonny or 
Thalia, except that he had read their names 
in the Lundon papers as having been brought 
up to Bow-street for obtaining money under 
false pretences in Drury-lane. Harley sighed 
at Dobbs’ want of taste, and Dobbs laughed 
at Harley’s ignorance, when he confessed 
that he knew very little of wool and still less 
of dyeing, except at the end of a five-act 
tragedy. Dobbs had a hint from Morpheus, 
the hint was soon taken, and the gentle 
Jeremiah reposed in his arms. Not so for- 
tunate was Harley; so ‘coy a dame was sleep’ 
to him, that he could not once win her to 
his wishes. To be sure it would ‘have been 
rather wonderful if he had, considering the 
loud key in which his opposite neighbour, 
the fat and gentle Jeremiah, pitched his in- 
domitable snore. Harley bore the horrid 
sounds for some time with that Christian 
fortitude for which he has always been pro- 
verbial. But a whole hour’s repetition in 
every note in the gamut, was too much even 
for his meekness, At length there 
sound so dire, so dreadful. ‘ D-4a! 
the philosophic Harley, “this w@nt dew-Dilo, 
There is a point where patience Wes 
a virtue, and this is that point’ He was 
roused, therefore he resolved to rouse his 
tormentor, and placing the heel of his boot 













































as nearly as he could calculate upon the 
great toe of the manufacturer of broad cloth, 
he raised himself up to a position which left 
the whole weight of his slim body upon the 
aforesaid toe. 

The pressure was felt--the snoring ceased 
Jeremiah writhed, and groaned a curse or 
two, then slept again. At this time they 
were passing across the skirts of a dark and 
dreary common, where even a Radcliffe ro- 
mance-bitten traveller in search of the sub- 
limely horrible, might very justly suppose 
that the murderer lurked, like a ravenous 
wolf, ready to pounce upon his prey. Harley 
was just getting up his bile for another 
assault upon his tormentor’s great toe, when 
a firm but not loud authoritative ‘ Stop !” 
was heard through the whistling wind ; it 
was given in a deep gruff voice. “Stop!” 
cried a second thief, to which was added a 
potent threat of sending the gentleman who 
managed the reins to a warmer climate than 
a wet coach box on a Yorkshire common,.on 
a bleak December night, therefore, as in 
safety bound, coachee stopped instanter. 
When the first cry of “stop” fell on Harley’s 
ear, his digits, as if by instinct, fixed on his 
purse, for it contained his all, the sayings 
of two hard-earned benefits. The purse, 
conscious of approaching danger, flew from 
his pocket as if by magic, and concealed 
itself in the vacuum between the collar of 
his coat, and the collar of his neck. At 
that instant the coach doors were forced, and 
on each side a large brass pistol was seen, 
the holder of one of which weapons, intrud- 
ing his craped visage, growled in a sotto voce 
-—-“ Yonr money, quick!” at which Harley, 
now prepared to act his part, put on his 
idiotic stare, his ponderous jaws distended, 
and he grinned, smiled, and nodded; but 
such “ nods and wreathed smiles” only en- 
raged the impatient thief, who, placing the 
pistol to the mimic’s laughing face cried— 
‘Your money; d—n your grinning; your 
money or your life.’ 

“ Money!” laughed out the pretended fool, 
in his best idiotic style, and shaking his head 
like a mandarin on a chimney piece — 
“ Money! Bobby never no money. Nunkey 
pays for Bobby.’ (Pointing to the still 
snoring Jeremiah Dobbs, at the same time 
kicking his shins, and, in a screaming key, 
bawling loud enongh to wake any thing but 
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a sleepy Wakefield clothier) “ Nunkey, 
Nunkey, poor man wants money, Nunkey. 
Poor man wants money, Nunkey. Give 
poor man money, Nunkey.” The robber 
stared, then withdrawing the pistol from the 
wide extended mouth of Harley, said to his 
thieving colleague, “‘ Why, Tom, I say, this 
chap’s aspooney. Come quick, draw the 
old one.” 

A rough handed blow on the loud pealing 
nasal promontory of the gentle Jeremiah 
soon brought him to a knowledge of ** his 
unfortunate whereabouts.”’ He was soon 
sufficientiy awake to see that two robbers 
were before him, each with a pistol to his 
breast, when finding that his rhetoric could 
not overcome such powerful and striking 
arguments, and hearing his apparently idi- 
otic fellow traveller, though not fellow suf- 
ferer, continue chuckling, grinning, and 
howling, “ Nunkey pays for Bobby! Nunkey 
pays for Bobby!” he made a merit of ne- 
cessity, and resigned watch, purse, and 
pocket-book inte the ruthless spoilers’ 
hands, who had no sooner realised than they 
vanished from his sight ; which done, “ Har- 
ley was himself again.” Within his nether 
garment’s pouch he replaced his darling 
cash—cash now doubly prized, as doubly 
won, for it was the first sum that, in his 
then early days, he had ever saved—first by 
his frugality now by his ingenuity. And 
well he merited the ;pleasures it since has 
purchased him. 

They reached Hull to breakfast; the 
comedian in due time chuckled and grin- 
ned, and told the tale at so many convivial 
boards, that soon all Yorkshire knew it, 
and the ears of the unfortunate Jeremiah 
Dobbs were saluted, until the day of his 
death, with the fatal sound of ‘* Nunkey 
pays for all.” 


THE DRUNKARD. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 

In this miserable abode Mary became a 
mother. The poor infant was a valve to her 
sorrows; the only glimpse of joy she had 
been permitted to receive, and she idolised 
it with an intensity of feeling almost beyond 
belief. George, whether from the chasten- 
ing power of the misfortunes that had at- 
tended his career, or through the silent in- 
fluence of the child, was somewhat altered , 
he was more at home, and although he did 
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not totally abstain from drink, his excesses 
were less frequent ;—he got into some em- 
ployment, and for a time, though very poor, 
they were happier than they had hitherto 
been. Another winter had arrived; he lost 
his employment—was in arrears for rent— 
every resource failed ; cold and hunger was 
with them. Unable to see his Mary and babe 
starving, one bitter cold night he started 
out and begged. Without raising his eyes, 
he asked an elderly man for assistance; the 
appeal was promptly answered ; he looked 
at the giver to thank him; an exclamation 
of surprise broke from both; the one re- 
cognised the other. Mr. Johnson had 
assisted the destroyer of his adopted one! 
George darted away, nor stopped until he 
had gone a considerable distance. That 
meeting conjured up the past ;—agonized 
and maddened he entered a public-house, 
and spent the money in drink! It wasa mo- 
mentary oblivion! he reeled home in a state 
of intoxication—his Mary and child were 
dying of hunger and cold! Weak and feeble 
as she was, she upbraided him for his heart- 
less conduct. In the madness of drink he 
struck her; she fell stunned to the floor, 
while he stretched himself at the other side 
of the room and soon fell asleep. A short 
time after the inmates of the house were 
alarmed by Mary’s cry for help. They 
rushed to the room to find the mother 
kneeling by the side of her liteless infant! 
When struck, she fell with the child under- 
neath her, and so, accidentally, had been 
the destroyer of all that had ever given her 
a moment’s comfort during her guilty and 
wretched career. 

Poor Mary, after being for some time 
the inmate of a hospital, again sought her 
home. During her illness she revealed her 
history to one of the surgeons, who having 
some slight knowledge of George, gained 
him the situation of letter-carrier to the 
post-office. The sad loss of the child had 
the effect of reforming George ; he abstained 
from drink and fulfilled his duties faithfully. 
His home soon became more comfortable ; 
while Mary, although attending to every 
domestic duty, seemed lost to all around ;— 
a certain apathy was about her that nothing 
could remove. 

George was one day passing down the 















Blackfriars-road,"and not being on duty, 
was walking with a stick. A gentleman 
coming the contrary way looked at him, 
passed on, and then returned. Thinking 
it might be one of his former friends, he 
quickened his pace—the gentleman again 
passed. Annoyed at the interruption, he 
looked at the person,—guess his horror—it 
was Frederick Smith! He uttered a cry of 
despair, and ran away. Smith, who had 
not long returned from abroad, recognising 
on the instant the man who had so cruelly 
wronged him, followed in pursuit. Fear and 
remorse gave speed to one, revenge goaded 
the other on. George felt his pursuer 
gaining on him, the past made a coward of 
him; he redoubled his speed, still he felt it 
was useless. In the agony of the moment, as 
Smith was about to seize hold of him, he 
turned round, raised his stick, and pushed it 
at him; the aim was a fatal one, entering the 
eye it perforated the brain, and poor Smith 
fell at his feet a corpse.* The passers-by 
raised the bleeding man, while others seized 
hold of George. 

* An incident similar to the above took place in 


the Blackfriars Road ; the only difference being, an 
umbrella instead of a stick wus the fatal weapon. 


Rambles about Town. 
No. 13.—BLACKWALL. 


Having a.few leisure hours, which seldom 
come to our lot, we took a fancy for a trip to 
the above place; and always having some 
object in view upon such occasions, we con- 
sidered we could not spend our time better 
than to go on the day Her Majesty had ap- 
pointed to view the new steam-ship Great 
Brittain, thus spend a pleasant day, see the 
vessel, and show our loyalty to our sove- 
reign. But alas our hopes were blighted; 
so uncertain are the events of this life. The 
weather proved to be wet and cold; the 
Queen did not arrive, so we traversed the 
immense hulk by ourselves, and were at 
once struck with wonder and astonishment 
at the appearance of so extraordinary a 
sight. Having found ourselves again on 
terra firma, we began to question ourselves 
what was next to be done, as we felt a cer- 
tain craving for some of the good things of 
this world, which our Premier has hinted to 
us we should have in such abundance and 
at such a cheap rate, that the sooner we ob- 
tained our object the better. Meeting quite 
unexpectedly an old friend, he became our 
guide for the remainder of the day—and 
most gloriously did he perform his purveyor- 
ship. We entered the “Steam Ship,” a 
public house kept by a person whose name 
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is John Edmunds, of Naval-row, a man of 
the world, and, to use a common expression, 
one who was not born yesterday. Our friend 
introduced us to the worthy host, whom we 
found a very attentive and a most intelligent 
person. Here we regaled ourselves with 
many good things, all of which were of the 
best quality ; and, really, when we called for 
our bill, was much surprised at the reason 
ableness of the charge; we thought the 
Fremier had made out the bill himself. If 
any of our readers should chance to givea 
call, we trust they will not pass their judg- 
ment by merely looking at the house, but 
enquire the character within, as Richard- 
son, the showman at Bartholomew Fair, 
used to say. Theroom up stairs is plea- 
santly situated, looking over a large garden 
by the Railway. Numerous games are 
played by parties frequenting the house in 
the summer; and an afternoon may be 
spent most agreeably. Thus ended our trip 
to Blackwall; and, although a wet and 
dreary day, proved altogether a very agree- 
able one. 








CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr.Adams, better known in the profession 
by the name of Paddy Adams, for his ability 
in singing Comic Irish Songs, takes a bene- 
fit at the Eagle Tavern, on Tuesday next. 
We hope he may see many of his old friends, 
he having been very unwell for some time. 
His singing is of the old Irish style. 

Mr. Henry Betty is engaged at the Dub- 
lin Theatre for twelve nights. He and 
Capt. Harvey Tuckett have been successful 
at Blackburn, having played to very full 
houses. 

Liverroot, April 9.—Vieuxtemp’s con- 
cert last night was attended by a thousand 
persons. His performance on the violin 
was rapturously applauded, and two solos 
were encored. The singing of Miss Dolby, 
Miss E. Birch, Miss Whitnoll, Calkin, and 
John Parry, was highly successful ; the lat- 
ter, after being encored in “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” and “The Old Bachelor,” was 
called upon to sing his “ Cinderella,” which 
he did amid the plaudits of the delighted 
company, 

Miss Bircu returned from Italy and 
France on Sunday last. She sang at con- 
certs given by Madame Balfe and Thalberg 
in Paris with the greatest success ; her re- 
ception was quite enthusiastic. She will 
return to Milan in July to fulfil an engage- 
ment which she has made to sing at La 
Scala. 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 


It is not true that Mr. Cooper has a new 
piece for his benefit—but it is true he has 
the same afterpiece he has had for the last 
fifteen years, ‘ John of Paris,” and that 
his friends who attend his benefit annually, 
are as perfect in the part as John Cooper 
himself, 

It is not true that Harley gave a £20 
note to the Drury Lance Theatrical Fund— 
but it is true he made a very excellent 
speech which cost him nothing. 

It is not true that Wright, of the Adel- 
phi, confines himself to the author—but it 
is true he takes greater liberties with the 
audience than any other actor. 





Zo Correspondents. 

Brown & Jones—We consider the Lyceum 
by far the best burlesque, and Mrs. Keeley 
the best actress in that line of character. 

A Susscriser.—First, we cannot tell the 
age of Miss Vandenhoff. Secondly, she 
has appeared on the London stage about 
six years. Thirdly, we consider her very 
inferior as an actress, either to Mrs. C, 
Kean or Miss H. Faucit. 

H. L.—The best Clown of the day, in a 
comic pantomime, is the gent at the 
Standard, Carlo. 

W. T.—'There is no accounting for taste, 
as the old woman said when she kissed 
the cow—surely every one will allow Miss 
Woolgar is pretty. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post-paid) 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—p—- 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 





c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. Smart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!” — Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”"—London Journal of Com 
merce. 
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